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THE Fourth of July, with its many perils from fireworks, 
its noise and buncombe, has come and gone, and the 
country is still safe. There wasa larger amount of fire- 
works sold by dealers than for several years previous, and 
it is presumable that they were mostly touched off some- 
where. In the large cities the regulations relating to them 
were considerably relaxed, and there is a prospect that a 
few years will see the old-time order of things re-estab- 
lished, when the free and promiscuous use of fireworks of 


_all kinds was permitted, and the danger to life and prop- 


ertyvery great. Underwriters this year lost something by 
fires resulting from this cause, but how much cannot be 
determined until the returns from the back counties are 
all in. 





SUPERINTENDENT FAIRMAN evidently considers that he 
was born to regulate insurance matters in all quarters of 
the globe, and to compel companies wherever located to 
conform to his peculiar construction of the idiotic laws 
passed by the New York Legislature. His most recent 
exhibition of official eccentricity is contained in the follow- 
ing letter. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF NEw York, t 
ALBANY, Fune 23, 1882. 


Sik: Iam in receipt of your communication of June 22 instant, asking 
for the ruling of this department as to whether head office statements in 
insurance and other journals published outside of this State, but possibly 
circulated in this State, are in violation of the rule relating to head office 
Statements, 

In reply I beg to say that the prohibition in the statute alluded to is 
against the publication of such statements in any manner whatever, by 
any foreign company doing business in the State of New York. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that such statements can no more be permitted through 
the agency of such company in one State than in another. The prohibi- 
tion is absolute, and relates to the companies, not to the newspapers. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES G, FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


We shall next expect to see an order issued by the 
Superintendent prohibiting the circulation in this country 
of all French, English, German or Australian papers that 
contain any allusion whatever to the financial condition of 
foreign insurance companies. Ashe lately turned a com- 
plete somersault on the question of capital of foreign 
Companies, it is probable that by the time this is printed 





another letter will be required from Deputy McCall ex- 
plaining what the Superintendent did not mean in the 
letter above quoted. 





THERE continues to be a low pressure of water in the 
street mains in the lower part of the city; in many hy- 
drants it will not flow at all, while for all purposes above 
the first floors the water has to be pumped up. In case 
of an extensive fire this lack of water would prove a seri- 
ous embarrassment to the fire department. Instead of 
this, there should be sufficient pressure on the mains to 
project two fire streams from each hydrant to the roof of 
any ordinary building. The recklessness that thus exposes 
the property of citizens to destruction by fire is criminal in 
its enormity. For a comparatively small sum salt water 
from the rivers, having the Atlantic Ocean as a supply, 
could be introduced into every street under high pressure, 
thus securing absolute immunity from a serious conflagra- 
tion. But the political jobbers are determined to spend 
forty or fifty millions of dollars duplicating the Croton sys- 
tem, and will not be content till they have obtained legisla- 
tive consent to the proposed job. Meantime, citizens can 
suffer for want of water, and underwriters cah assume re- 
sponsibility for the fire hazard. 





THE late A. J. Waters, formerly a well-known under. 
writer in the West, and for years the sprightly correspond- 
ent of THE SPECTATOR, over the signature of “ Euclid,” 
was insured in several life companies, and also in one or 
two of the so-called mutual assessment companies. After 
his death, Mrs. Waters presented her claims to the differ- 
ent companies, which were promptly paid by those doing 
a regular legitimate life insurance business, but the assess- 
ment concerns trumped up one excuse and another for not 
paying. Asa consequence, Mrs. Waters has been obliged 
to sue three of them to recover the amounts due. Last 
week her suit against the Northwestern Mutual Benefit 
Association was tried at Detroit, resulting in a verdict in 
favor of the widow. The officers of this alleged benefit 
association, on receiving notice of the death of Mr. Waters, 
claimed that he owed the society one dollar on back assess- 
ments, and that consequently his membership was forfeited, 
Mrs. Waters at once forwarded the dollar, but the officers 
refused to receive it, contending that because he had 
omitted to pay the amount claimed to be due, he had for- 
feited all that he had paid during his several years of 
membership, and that his widow and children were enti- 
tled to no benefits whatever. A jury, however, took an- 
other view of the matter, and gave a verdict for the full 
amount, with interest, aggregating something over $4000. 
Suits are pending against two other companies that refuse 
to pay on some purely technical grounds. This isa fair 
example of the treatment received by members of assess- 
ment companies that pretend to deal in life insurance. 
The prudent man, who is frugal and saving, and dies in 
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the belief that he has provided for his family by this as- 
sessment plan, too often leaves as his only legacy a pro- 
tracted lawsuit or a claim for benefits that is certain to be 
repudiated by those who have authority over it. 





LIFE insurance has long been considered a heritage of 
the rich. It is, nevertheless, recognized by great moral 
thinkers that the man of moderate means, who considers 
himself qualified to marry and bring up a family, should, 
as a-matter conscience, insure his life in some sound in- 
stitution, which is not hard to find in this country. Life 
insurance does not cost as much as is commonly thought. 
Half the money spent on tobacco alone by the average 
artisan, commercial or financial clerk would be sufficient 
to abundantly provide for the welfare of dependent ones 
in the event of death taking away their natural protector. 
Instead of allowing what he calls his paltry dollar for 
“smoking money” each week, let the workingman curb his 
appetite, make a trivial sacrifice for the sake of beloved 
ones, and reducing his allowance for a useless habit to 
fifty cents, devote the remaining fifty cents to the main. 
tenance of a life policy. At the age of thirty-five years, 
a weekly saving of fifty cents, or annual premium of 
twenty-six dollars, will purchase a life policy giving an 
insurance of $1000, payable at death, and entitling the 
holder to participation in the profits of the company. 
Protect that policy carefully in early years, and long be- 

*fore old age arrives accruing dividends will have rendered 

it self-paying. The married man, or man who contem- 
plates marriage, cannot live destitute of life insurance 
without possessing a nature of supreme selfishness. En- 
joying the pleasures and comforts of domestic life, in 
looking forward to death he does not care what may 
afterward befall those dear ones, without whom present 
existence would be a blank to him. It is such selfish 
creatures who know least of what true happiness is, and 
who, according to the poet Dante, will occupy the most 
despicable circle in the place of eternal punishment. 
“Fame of them the world has none; mercy and justice 
scorns them both.” 





WHEN the Legislature of New York State, at its recent 
session, passed alaw prohibiting foreign companies from 
publishing the financial statements of their home offices, 


Superintendent Fairman held that, in the case of compa-° 


nies applying in the future for permission to do business in 
this State, he should require a deposit of $500,000 as evi- 
dence that they possessed that amount of capital, and 
$200,000 as security for American policyholders. He ar- 
gued that the new law did not repeal the old one, which 
made it obligatory upon foreign companies to have 
$500,000 capital, but as it did prevent them from making 
use in this country of their home statements, the only way 
he could be satisfied regarding their capital was to have 
that amount on deposit. In commenting on this decision 





at the time, we took issue with the Superintendent, and 
said: “All that appears to be required by the law is that 
the Superintendent shall be satisfied that the company ap. 
plying for admission has the requisite paid-up capital, and 
to resolve itself into a question as to what evidence he 
will require as to the fact.” The Superintendent appears 
to have come around to our way of thinking, and holds 
that, while an actual deposit of $500,000 is the dest evidence 
he can have as to a company’s possessing that amount, he 
is not precluded from accepting other evidence of the fact. 
Probably the sworn statements of the officers of compa- 
nies applying for admission will be deemed satisfactory eyj. 
dence in the future, as they have been in the past, and that 
the only actual deposit of money required will be the 
$200,000 for the protection of American policyholders, 
This modified ruling will be quite as effective in keeping 
out small speculative companies, organized especially to 
catch American business, as though the larger deposit was 
required. It is somewhat unfortunate that Superintendent 
Fairman lacks the faculty of expressing his meaning in his 
first utterances upon a subject, but is under the necessity 
of subsequently explaihing away their very apparent incon. 
sistencies. Elsewhere we print a communication from 
Deputy Superintendent McCall upon the subject. 


THE NEW THEORY REGARDING CONSUMPTION. 


F it be true that consumption and kindred diseases-are 
due to the existence of living parasites, as Dr. Koch, of 
Berlin, claims, the means of preventing or curing these 
complaints will not be long wanting. The value of this 
discovery to persons desirous of obtaining life insurance, 
but who are prevented from so doing because of the 
hereditary consumptive taint in their blood, will be incal- 
culable, and the benefit to life insurance companies corre- 
spondingly great. Dr. Koch has succeeded, as he thinks, 
in isolating the specific poison of tuberculosis, this name 
including, besides pulmonary consumption, scrofula, hydro 
cephalus, and other tubercular affections of the lungs, brain, 
or general system. It is now well established that com 
sumption is a contagious disease, and the infection has 
been ascertained to be connected in some way with the 
transfer of certain minute organisms from one living body 
to another, but it has been left for Dr. Koch to obtain an 
accuraté knowledge of the organisms themselves. After 
many experiments upon the tuberculous organs of diseased 
men and animals, he found the tubercles in all cases im 
fested with a small, rod-shaped, living parasite, somewhat 
similar in form to the bacillus anthracis, or the parasite of 
splenic fever, but less tenacious of life. On inoculating 
healthy animals with tuberculous matter, the disease was 
in every instance reproduced, and on further experiment tt 
was found that the bacilli of the tubercles could be prop 
gated outside of the body, in a carefully-prepared nutritious 
liquid, and after many successive generations in fresh por 
tions of this inert medium, extending over several months, 
the introduction into the circulation of healthy animals of 
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a few of the purified microphytes, which had never been 
connected in any way with a diseased body, was followed 
in each case by the development of tuberculosis, usually 
in a violent form. To determine a point hitherto consid- 
ered doubtful, Dr. Koch examined the mucous expectora- 
tion of persons affected with pulmonary disease, and found 
it always filled with the bacilli, while in that of persons not 
thus afflicted they were never present. Inoculation with 
the parasitic matter so derived reproduced the disease 
immediately, and even drying for weeks or months did 
nothing to diminish the virulence of the poison. In view 
of the discovery of Pasteur, that the bacillus of splenic 
fever, or the malignant pustule of cattle, can be so altered 
by cultivation as to produce by inoculation a mild, instead 
ofa violent form of the disease, and that, just as in the 
case of vaccination, the mild form of the fever confers 
immunity from the virulent type, the demonstration of the 
similar origin of tubercular affections is of the highest 
importance. If, as from this analogy would not seem 
impossible, the inestimable blessing of vaccination, which 
has nearly extirpated one of the most horrible of diseases 
from civilized communities, can be so extended as to afford 
a protection equally certain against consumption and 
scrofula, the two principal scourges of the human race, all 
the discoveries made in medicine since the time of Jenner 
will be insignificant compared with those of Koch and 
Pasteur. But there is danger that evil will follow where 
good is intended. Already quacks have taken the field and 
are advertising specifics that are warranted to destroy the 
parasite referred to by Dr. Koch, and, consequently, to 
cure consumption. The tribe of swindlers will increase as 
time passes, till there will be no end to quack medicines 
manufactured for the purpose of deluding persons having 
consumptive tendencies. Until the legitimate medical 
profession has demonstrated the truth of Dr. Koch’s 
theory, and discovered the proper method of treatment 
under it, it will not be safe for invalids to experiment with 
any of the much-advertised consumption specifics. 


——__~+-@ + 


THE “COMPACT” IN THE WEST. 


: ‘HE regulation of insurance matters in special localities 


by what is termed the “compact” is a new feature 
in underwriting that has recently come into vogue in the 
West. Few persons in the East, outside of company man- 
agers, have a knowledge of the workings of the new sys- 
tem, and for the following outline of it we are indebted to 
a Western manager who has been instrumental in putting 
itin force. The “compact” originated among the local 
agents at Kansas City, its author being a young lawyer 
and himself an agent for several companies. In that city 
the agents had been at loggerheads for a long time; they 
could not agree in the local board, and rate-cutting and 
other evil practices were indulged in to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Much ill-feeling was engendered between the agents 
im consequence of this excessive rivalry. Finally, the 
“compact” was suggested, and, after consultation with 








company managers, was adopted, and proved to bea pana- 
cea for all the ills the underwriters there were suffering 
from. The plan is simply this: the companies select a 
manager for the city, who is not identified with any com- 
pany, and who gives bonds that he will not engage in the 
agency business in that place for at least three years after 
he shall have ceased to be manager. An agreement is 
then signed by the agents to the effect that they will faith- 
fully observe the tariff of rates fixed by the manager, and 
that they will submit to him a daily report of their trans- 
actions. The manager inspects these reports, and if any 
policies are written in violation of the rules adopted, he 
orders them canceled immediately, and the offending 
agent is fined $50 for the first offence. If violations of 
the rules are persisted in by an agent, the manager is au- 
thorized to go into his office, take possession of his books 
and papers, and terminate his contracts with the compa- 
nies. The companies represented are bound not to write 
policies over their counters on property that has been rated 
under the “compact.” One of the first things the mana- 
ger does is to form the acquaintance of the principal insur- 
ers in the city, and, in their presence, to survey and rate 
their property, explaining by what mearis they may reduce 
their rate, and instructing them as to the hazards sur 
rounding their property. The nature of the “compact” 
is explained, and insurers made to understand that they 
can obtain their insurance from the local agentsonly. This 
is found to be satisfactory to the insured, and has resulted ‘ 


in the adoption of means of fire prevention that have, in 


many instances, materially improved the risk and modified * 
the rate. The manager is given absolute power to super- 
vise the transactions of agents, and to relieve them of their 
companies if they violate the “compact.” Of course, this 
requires the consent of the agents and the companies, but 
the arrangement thus far has worked so well that it has 
been put into effect in some fifteen or twenty cities where 
the demoralization in the business was complete before its 
adoption. 

The success of this system must depend largely upon the 
good sense and entire impartiality of the manager. He 
must know the secrets of every agency, and have sufficient 
discretion to keep them to himself. He must also be an 
expert underwriter, capable of surveying risks, fixing suit- 
able rates, and of fairly and impartially supervising the busi- 
ness of all the agents under his jurisdiction. He is paid a 
liberal salary by the companies that are parties to the 
“compact,” and is not in any manner dependent upon the 
favor or good will of the agents over whom he exercises 
control. Being necessarily familiar with all the business 
done by all the agents in his jurisdiction, the manager 
might be tempted to establish an agency for himself, but 
is restrained by the bond he has given not to engage inthe 
business in that locality for three years after ceasing to be 
manager. This “compact” system has been in operation 
some months in one or two cities, and a lesser period in 
others; it may be said to have passed the experimental 
stage. Under it, harmony has been established where 
chaos previously reigned, and agents that were heretofore 
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at swords’ points now constitute happy families, not only 
in their business relations, but socially. Where they failed 
to agree upon any policy proposed by themselves, they 
have fallen gracefully and cheerfully into line under the 
leadership of their manager. Of course, each one is at lib- 
erty to prosecute his business in his own way ;. no restric- 
tion is put upon him as to the methods he shall adopt to 
secure patronage; only it is stipulated in the “ compact” 
that certain things shall or shall not be done, and each has 
a voice in determining what these things required or pro- 
hibited shall be. Whether the “compact” system is to 
prove the cure-all for underwriting abuses remains to be 
demonstrated. In the West, at points remote from the 
direct influence of the home offices, it has been found 
thus far to meet the most sanguine anticipations, but 
whether it will bear transplanting to the Eastern field, 
where company managers abound, is doubtful. The West 
is so entirely different from the East in its methods of do- 
ing business, that what is successful there is quite apt to 
prove a failure as it approaches the seaboard. But much 
good has come out of the West in the past, and even East- 
ern underwriters have received valuable suggestions and 
instructions from that section. Possibly the “compact” 
system may bear transplanting, and it is even possible that 
its adoption might be successful in Eastern cities where 
local boards and tariff associations have utterly failed. An 
experiment or two would soon determine whether or not 


this vigorous product of the prairies will thrive in the salt 


air of the Atlantic coast. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tuis is the week for semi-annual dividends, and some stockholders in 
insurance companies, who have been kept in the city for lack of funds to 
get away, will now be able to spend the remainder of the summer in the 
mountains or at the seaside. Because a company declares a comfortable 
dividend, however, is no proof of its prosperity ; indeed, such dividend 
may be but increasing its weakness, by depleting its surplus fund to an 
embarrassing extent. Stockholders, however, must have some returns on 
their investments, and if the business cannot pay them legitimately, then 
inroads must be made upon accumulations. The companies are mostly 
in position to pay their customary dividends without jeopardy to the inter- 
ests of policyholders, for, notwithstanding the growls over hard times, 
dull business and bad practices, underwriting has not turned out to be a 
total failure as yet. 

THERE is a growing disposition noticeable among the managers of 
the more conservative companies to conduct their business more in accord- 
ance with their own ideas than to look for concerted action, or to plunge 
ahead in the follow-my-leader fashion, Tired of attempting to secure 
uniformity of practice among companies, these conservative managers, 
having due regard to the interests of their stockholders, have determined 
to take no more risks in those classes that have proved themselves to be 
unprofitable except at an adequate premium. Among the classes of 
hazards upon which they demand increased rates are included many 
manufacturing establishments of various kinds, woolen factories, manu- 
factories of rubber goods, lumber mills and yards, wood-working indus_ 
tries, etc. On risks of this character they have advanced the rates from 4% 
to 2 per cent. They simply say to insurers, ‘‘ It is worth this rate to insure 
your property ; if you want our policies you. must pay the rate; if you 
think the rate too high, don’t take the policy ; if the business is to be done 





a 


at a loss, we would rather some one else should have it.” As these cop. 
servative companies are among the strongest in the country, who not only 
sell policies but guarantee indemnity, the course pursued by them now 
causes little or no falling off in the volume of their business, but does add 
materially to the amountof premium receipts. When all companies will jp. 
sist upon adequate rates, however, the millennium for underwriters will 
have arrived, 
a %& c* 


THERE has been considerable said lately about the statements made to 
the annual meetings of the foreign fire companies, nearly all of which had 
more or less of a lugubrious tone. The fact that they did not make as 
much money last year as usual is attributed to extensive fire losses in all 
quarters of the globe. In most cases, however, the American Managers 
and American business received favorable mention. An English paper 
gives the percentages of losses to premiums received of twenty-seven 
British companies. They range from twenty-five to sixty-nine per cent, 
the average for all companies being fifty-six per cent. From the table 
given, it is shown that those companies doing the most extended business 
sustained the highest percentage of loss, which rather goes against that 
pet theory of some underwriters, that to be successful a company must 
seek an average by writing all sorts of risks in all lands. The companies 
that had the lowest percentage of losses were those that stayed at home 
and insured risks regarding which they had some knowledge and over 
which they could exercise some sort of supervision. 


* *% * 


Ir seems to be conceded now. ‘“‘ in the best-informed circles,” that the 
Sun Insurance Company, of London, has abandoned its intention of es. 
tablishing an American branch, at least for the present. The new law 
passed in this State would permit the company to locate here without mak. 
ing a financial exhibit of its home business, but no other State is so liberal 
in this matter. On the contrary, all other States would require full state. 
ments, and this is just what the Sun will not make. It is exempted byits 
charter from making such statements at home, and there is no more prob. 
ability of its doing so now in order to do business in this country than 
there has been for the past ten years. To deposit $200,000 and incur the 
expense of establishing an American branch for the privilege of doing 
business in the State of New York would scarcely be a profitable under- 
taking. All bets on the Sun contingencies should be declared off. 


te * * 
Ty Ww ee 


EXPERIENCE teaches that the business of underwriting is most success- 
fully prosecuted in those cities where the fire departments are most efi- 
ciently organized. Some companies are beginning to realize this fact, and 
to fight shy of those places that are too niggardly to maintain suitable fire 
apparatus and organized fire companies. 


* *% *% 


THE ‘‘ preying band” met with a setback in N——, Mass., the other 
day. There were four agents in the place, all of whom had been fore- 
warned by their twenty-per-cent companies to look out for the band, and 
privately held a meeting and agreed upon a proper course to pursue. As 
it chanced to be one of those numerous localities where a half dozen com 
panies could, if necessary, transact the entire business of insuring every 
dweliing, store and small factory in the place, it will be readily seen that 
the withdrawal of several large companies would have no detrimental 
effect upon the agents’ commission. The “ preying band,” duly arrived, 
proceeded to lay the case before their representatives, but were met with 
a plump refusal on the part of the agents to make any change in theit 
companies. This action was unanimous and resulted in the town being 
passed over for the present, with an assurance, however, that it will be 
attended to later on. At last accounts the rebellious agents were masters 
of the situation. 

x a * 

THE companies, we are sure, regard the July semi-annual statements 4 

a pest; very much in the nature of flies and mosquitoes at the seashore. 


| They are now busily engaged in preparing them, and from several intima- 
| tions we expect to see unfavorable showings. It must not be forgotted, 


however, that it is the custom of some companies to send forth premoni- 
tions of a very bad season just before making a statement showing & 
cellent results. Our faith was rudely shaken in J anuary by these cunningly 
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devised fables of bad luck in comparison with actual figures proving that 
there was profit in the business in spite of the loud professions to the 


contrary. #% * * 


Tux labor strikes have caused several merchants and others who own 
goods, wares and merchandise awaiting shipment on wharves and at de- 
pots to take out special fire insurance for their own protection. Weknow 
of one office where considerable of this has been done, but always with a 
subrogation clause transferring the right of the assured to hold the trans- 
portation company liable to the insurer. Should a serious fire occur it 
would raise a serious question whether the railroads are not wholly re- 
sponsible for goods in their possession delayed by their refusal to remove 
the cause of the late strike. 

*% * * 


Tue companies seem disposed to make concessions in rates on steamboat 
fire risks, chiefly, we suppose, because of a year passing without serious 
losses, but on what kind of a standard basis rates can be figured on harbor 
excursion boats at sixty cents per annum is unknown. In fact, it is a 
blind, haphazard game, and is neither defended nor explained. These rates 
are astonishing to the Westerners, who think four or five per cent very low 
on the Ohio and Mississippi river boats. We are told that a line on some 
Western ferry-boats (fire risks), rejected in St. Louis at three per cent, 
were written in New York at one-and-a-half by companies of the highest 


bility. 
respectability - 4 % 
A une of $500,000 has been written by leading English and American 
companies on the new Mills building on Broad and Wall streets, at 
twenty-five cents for five years! The tempting features of these policies 
area co-insurance warranty for any deficiency in the $500,000 and the 


‘fireproof qualities of the risk. But what a rate to quote for our Chicago 


and St. Louis friends. What must they think of rates in New York? 
* * om 
THE claims for losses on the London and Staffordshire Insurance Com- 
pany paid in Washington, D. C., are being gradually settled through a 
local adjuster, and claims for return premiums are paid in London, less 
twenty-five per cent commission for expenses. 


* 

In the fall of 1869 $11,000 in bonds were stolen from the old Rock 
River Insurance Company, the circumstances attending the robbery caus- 
ing a profound sensation in Beloit, Wis., and vicinity, at the time. The 
tobbers have never been discovered. Officers of the company were ac- 
cused of the deed, but no evidence could be obtained against them, and 
thus the matter has rested. On June 16 the tale of the robbery was re- 
vived on the streets of Beloit by the discovery in the cellar of a residence 
formerly occupied by Oscar Blodgett, a confidential clerk of the company, 
now dead, $250 in coupons, a portion of the stolen property. Whether 
Blodgett was the guilty person will probably remain a mystery. A hired 
girl discovered the coupons while cleaning house. 


* * * 


Tue accident on the Long Branch road last Friday would seem to in- 
dicate that the disciples of the insurance profession are more numerous 
in this country than is commonly supposed. Of the six persons who 
were killed or fatally injured by the disastrous plunge of an ill-fated 
train, two were active insurance men. Cephas M. Woodruff, president of 
the Newark Fire Insurance Company, was killed, and J. L. Mitchell, a 
representative of the Equitable Life, was asphyxiated and sustained seri- 
ous rib fractures. Though two persons out of six can scarcely be claimed 
as a general insurance average, still this accident tends, mournful illustra- 
tion though it be, to show the magnitude of the insurance interests in 
this country. 

tt Pas tt 

THE rumor has been repeated so often, without public contradiction, 
that a controlling interest in the Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, 
has been obtained by J. B. Bennett and his friends, that it can now be 
taken as a fact. In connection with this change in the Home'’s affairs the 
following advertisement, clipped from a Cincinnati paper, seems to have 
Some significance : ‘‘ Fire Insurance, Home of Ohio, established 1863. 
Branch office : Insurance Building, southwest corner Main and Third 
Streets. J. B. Bennett, Manager, H. C. Schell, Local Agent. This solvent 
institution, having located a branch office at Cincinnati, begins systematic 





work on the 1st of July for the cultivation and improvement of its grow- 
ing business. The superior insurance trade the Home possesses in Ohio, 
its easy equal attainment in other States the value of the Company’s plant 
and organization, for improvement; the benefit of its seventy years’ 
knowledge of insurance ; the book value of its stock—115; are all such 
strong factors in addition to present assets, that a host of good insurance 
agents and friends can not long ignore them, especially when sundry 
other advantages are secured and made known, and we get fairly to work. 
Ich Dien! J. B. Bennett.” The head office of the company will con- 
tinue at Columbus, but more business will be done at Cincinnati. 





MISCELLANY. 


A SERMON ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


EV. DR. HUNTER, of the Queen Street Methodist Church, Toronto, 

recently preached a sermon on life insurance. Announcement having 
previously been made of the subject of the discourse, the church was 
crowded. The following extract from the sermon we find in The Budget, of 
that city : 

Dr Hunter took for his text the words: ‘‘ And thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life” (Deut. xxviii. 66), and proceded as follows: Life 
assurance is a contract in which the company, for a certain yearly payment 
proportionate to the age, health, occupation and other circumstances of 
the person whose life is the object of assurance, agrees to pay at the death 
of the assured, or at the expiration of the policy, a certain sum of money 
to the party or parties in whose favor the policy is seed. An ingenious 
writer finds the principle of life assurance and mention of the first equali- 
zation society in the Acts ofthe Apostles, where we read, ‘‘ For as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet, and 
distribution was made unto every man according as he had need.” The 
exegesis of the passage is rather doubtful, but the very mention of it or 
the suggestion of it is a high compliment to Christianity, showing that it 
has taken almost two thousand years to bring the head to keep pace with 
the heart, as opposed to selfishness, in the form of the Christian religion. 
The magnitude of life assurance in this age is something astonishing. 
More than eight millions of dollars are every year paid to widows and 
orphans as endowments in the United States and Canada alone. This 
can tell how many hearts are thus comforted, and how many helpless 
widows and fatherless children are saved from the bitterness of want. Now, 
there are a great many people in the world who look upon a life assurance 
agent as a perfect nuisance, but next to the man who stands in the pulpit 
and pleads with you in the interests of your soul, the man who pleads 
with you in the interests of your family is your fast friend; and that man 
is the life insurance agent. A friend said to me the other day, ‘‘I see you 
are going to preach on life assurance.” *‘ Yes,” I said. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
‘*T hope you will go for the companies.” ‘‘ Now, why go for the com- 
panies?” ‘‘ Because,” says one, ‘‘ their rates are so high.” ‘‘ Because,” 
says another, ‘‘ they have such magnificent offices and pay such a splen- 
did percentage to their agents, and because they take away the people’s 
money and give them no adequate remuneration.” I confess to you that 
I cannot see it in that light. No person can make me believe that the cit- 
izens of Toronto pay more than they ought to pay for their tea, coffee, 
clothing or underwear. Why? Because no man or set of men has a 
monopoly in the business. Competition in every line is so keen, that all 
prices are set down at the lowest possible point. It is exactly the same in 
the business of life assurance. There are so many companies all catering 
for business, sending out their agents to all points, that I am satisfied, if 
it were possible, the premiums would be cut down to a lower point than 
they are now at. When I look at the various companies, I find no material 
difference, and I am led to believe the business is based on certain princi- 
ples, and the prices governed by certain laws, just as in any other depart- 
ment of business. I have known some very good people who object to 
the whole system of life assurance because they say it implies want of faith 
in God’s providence. Just so I know people who object to the use of a 
lightning rod. They might as well object to the employment of a physi- 
cian or to take medicine under any circumstances. God requires man in 
every department of life to do what he can for himself, and having done 
that honestly and honorably, he may reasonably expect the blessing of 
God upon his endeavor. The fact is, I have known some very good 
persons who say that brushing the hair off the forehead is fighting against 
God—that whereas God made the hair to grow down, the man objects and 
brushes it up. Such people may be sincere, but they are not overstocked | 
with intelligence. When I search for the principles of life assurance I go 
back not merely to the age of Christ, but all through this Bible ! find 
those principles set forth. I pass away from the secular part of my subject 
with the simple remark that if you have not now a policy on your life, I, 
as your pastor, advise you to put one on at the earliest possible moment. 
I know of no safer, wiser or better investment for any man to make than 
in an endowment policy in a well-regulated life assurance company. 
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BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


ROM The Commercial World, of London. we extract ‘the following comparative view of the premium incomes of eighty-nine British life Offices 
The figures are taken from the returns made to the House of Commons by the Blue Books for the years ending 1871 1872, 1873, 1874, 18% 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881 respectively ; with the increase or decrease in each case from 1871 to 1881, both inclusive. » 975, 
Nortg.—The figures relate solely to the Life Premium Income, less the amount paid for re-assurances, the consideration for annuities being excluded. The dates at the heads of the 
columns are those of the Blue Book; in almost every case the accounts are for the preceding calendar year. 
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1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 


Premiums, Premiums Premiums\ Premiums Premiums Premiums\| Premiums\Premiums| Premiums| Premiums| Premiums Increase 


Date of 


Establishment. 





£ £ F £ £ z £ 
97,510 96,168 96,190 97,159 94,382 83,470 
- -| 92,552 9.395 87,509 92,902 94,289 006 101,884 
MS wocnee necncecenccnces 39.099 36,546 34,938 32,923 31,268 : 21,388 
Bnitish Empire 79.974 84,449 86,082 91,561 108 ,g07 
British Equitable 88,698 91,534 96,452 108,005 135,658 
| British Workman’s..-..-..--. 2,922 | 3.752 4,689 8,001 58,924 
Briton Medical 220,855 | 220,344 224,453 216,267 ; c 128,555 
Caledonian ‘ 44,005 46,178 47,150 49,311 $38,684 
Church of England 72,110 75.779 76,428 6,899 76,423 c 74,263 
City of Glasgow --| 107,972 110,781 115,348 125,933 C 144,869 
Cle Mutual.... 160,170 167,279 170,553 173,176 656 208 024 
Clerical Medical-. | 166,618 169,793 171,145 174,900 186.474 
| Colonial : el 2,483 35344 8,620 11,853 3.440 
Commercial Union 58,278 | 713,074 73.453 75,052 78,822 100,661 
Crown -.-..------ - 121,390 | 127,444 129,869 1335377 134,126 141,310 
Eagle 299,853 290,522 284,974 266,843 64 232,032 
RGORONES ..<.2--cc.00 222,268 | 223,405 221,464 226,530 227,973 
Edinburgh 98,141 108,032 115,830 1354530 174,864 
Empero 11,093 13,047 12,033 15,317 “3 ; 15.255 
English 108,346 | 101,981 106,407 115,673 128,800 
Equitable 144,004 | 145,111 149,276 150,421 id 706 148,177 
Equity and Law-....... - 92,841 96,754 108,199 112,753 4 131,226 
Farmers and Genera 10,834 10,877 10,513 10,317 88 8,841 
| Friends Provident. -...--.- 66,466 74,084 69,032 77,288 84,962 2 92,063 
59,992 64,508 68,211 75,766 ; 111,071 
Great Britain 51,290 50.494 64,056 66,468 69,384 61, 37.621 
Gresham 347,026 362,317 374,240 381,767 ‘ 480,289 
Guardian 121,53% | 120,738 121,475 117,480 : 116,081 
Hand-in-Hand 117,009 119,096 125,422 129,728 ; 144,738 
Imperial Life 84,262 83,419 83,601 80,696 8 78,810 
Lancashire 38,726 | 40,522 41,446 45,564 6: 78,814 
Law Life 271,186 266,544 268,258 263,275 250,082 
Law Property 11,832 11,753 9,184 5,621 4 1,987 
| Law Union 47,282 48,147 51,464 56,526 72,079 
Legal and General 129,529 | 125,658 129,893 1355441 137,996 
Life Asso. of Scotland 235.910 | 247,262 250,294 4 288,005 326,333 334,700 
Liverpool & Lond. & Globe} 254,805 256,743 254,173 244,507 229,828 225,316 
London Assurance. 147.562 144,879 152,154 159,833 159,279 151,561 
London and Lancashire --. 26,358 | 28,409 34,929 42,232 60,560 72,939 
London & Provincial Law. 79,3845 | 79,978 82,383 80,776 78,47 74,858 
London Life 267,791 | 275,546 280,545 291,104 308,223 315,388 
Masonic and General 1,892 | 2,183 2,912 ’ 5.142 5,476 
Marine and General 21,324 | 21,794 21,515 22,835 20,458 
Metropolitan 133,282 | 134,280 1375557 140,906 
Midland Counties 3,494 3,271 35392 2,867 
Mutual 74,207 | 76,243 759505 
National of Ireland 13,895 | 15,252 |- 13,045 15,079 
National 71,038 62,529 61,298 7 ¥ 69,125 
National Provident | 237,853 242,000 245,203 245,193 323,837 323,685 
North British & Mer.antile| 268,184 | 284,879 278,555 289,123 312,781 319,645 
Northern | 220,838 119,931 125,282 141.345 £57,817 156,661 
Norwich Union | 176,966 189,653 168,254 158,219 159.272 154,687 
| Patriotic of Ireland 11,564 | 11,189 | 11,255 10,322 9.425 6 10,194 
| 7,121 95343 14,210 17,705 
90,263 90,821 
75326 26,420 
b 66,899 69,422 71,813 100,55! 
— | 155,148 158,338 158,394 7 185,604 
er sogornsgewnnse! 345332 33,030 
ential, Indust. Branc | d 1,407,144 
| ‘ Ordiny, Branch Not kept | separate { 107,534 
Both Branches.} 261,091 379,653 579,612 736,955 1,134,170 1,514,078 
36,961 41,439 46,736 475945 52,383 006 57,198 
; 65,386 70,593 745177 85,400 81,404 
148,928 | 145,594 148,356 142,367 134,878 
141,616 135,902 140,851 138,960 135,080 
220,784 228,457 | 240,634 964 245,058 247,194 
15,985 906 19,128 | 22,163 27,479 31,409 
: ‘ 152,868 157,607 | 166,743 178,940 : 182,744 
| Scottish Equitable 179,036 183,689 191,994 , 217,117 
— — 95439 11,014 | 155145 664 29,338 
ttish Union 149,091 | 153544. v 
Scottish National... rp 666 ees 360,340 266,205 265,864 
| Scottish Provident. i 210,656 | 266,977 $3 324,297 342,230 359.792 372,373 
Scottish Provincial 90,637 | 973049 129,924 130,536 129,470 130,876 
Scottish Widows ; : 466,813 | 516,890 579:195 | 594.212 | 600 638,735 
| Sovereign 70,678 66, 71,758 74.652 73,049 70,196 
Standard 504,786 531,007 543.431 . 575,222 587.236 584 084 
- --| 125,334 151,053 | ; 164,608 197,298 201,5 214,510 
San .... 119,835 124,111 125,918 130,443 128.5 4 128,896 
Union 81,567 85,031 Y 973524 104,948 
United Kent 22,665 21,646 | 22,236 21,514 20,512 
Utd. Kgdm. Temp. & Gen.| = 176,627 186,884 193,185 212,398 Sreg ties 246,211 
1834 | Universal 115,095 123,439 | 120,898 123,732 121,239 116,282 
1825 | University 56,290 52,785 | $4,402 51,804 51,232 : 52,024 
1841 | Wesleyan and General-__. . 7,847 7.952 10,076 18,926 . 35,818 
1807 | West of England 120,823 114,720 109,055 103,873 103,248 94,058 
1861 | Western Counties... ....... 10,224 11,802 | 8 807 12,898 f 14,937 18,403 
1836 | Westminster and General. . 37,602 49,540 | 44,862 46,182 6,960 46,110 
1855 | Whittington ---.. 26,414 28,982 355719 42,073 45.400 
1824 | Yorkshire 40,012 40.196 60: 40,869 40,464 41,433 36,384 
| 

































































* The Eagle having altered the date of the closing of its business year, only six months’ premiums are given under 1870. ail 
t These figures represent more than one year’s premiums. t This amount is for seven and a half months only. 
The Scottish Commercial having been amalgamated with the Lancashire, and the London and Southwark with the London and Lancashire Life, are omitted from the present table. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Explosive Kerosene Oil. 
Tue State Board of Health is desirous that public attention should be 
called to the Fenner law against the sale of illuminating oils below a cer- 
tain standard. The law goes into effect on August 6. It was drawn up 
by Assemblyman Fenner, of Chautauqua county, and amended in im- 
portant particulars at the suggestion of Governor Cornell ; so that both 
gentlemen may be credited with the authorship of the law. 

It provides that illuminating oils that give off an explosive vapor that 
will flash at a temperature below 100 degrees Fahrenheit shall not be used 
for lighting purposes ; and that oils which ignite and burn at a tempera- 
ture less than 300 degrees Fahrenheit shall not be used upon railway 
passenger cays nor upon vessels moved by steam. The only exceptions 
made to the uses of oils that are below the standard are those cases where 
they are controlled by mechanism that securely vaporizes them. Oils 
that are suspected to be below the standard are to be examined by the 
four analysts of the State Board of Health. That some examination of 
kerosene and other illuminating oils is necessary is obvious. The news- 
papers daily contain the record of some accident from the explosion of 
oils below the standard. It should be said that the well-known dealers 
manufactured an oil above the standard before the passage of the law ; 
and that the persons who manufacture dangerous oils are small dealers 
ambitious to make money swiftly. Dr. Elisha Harris, the secretary of 
the State Board of Health, stated to-day that many of the oils advertised 
as non-explosive are highly explosive. The Board intended to strictly 
enforce the law, and would call the attention of 800 local boards to its 
provisions. ° 





Railway Accidents in Great Britain. 


Raitway accidents happen even in Great Britain, where the greater care 
in the construction and management of railways and the closer supervis- 
ion over the movements of passengers would seem to render them impos- 
sible. The annual return of railway accidents, just issued, shows that in 
1881 there were 23 passengers and 19 railway employees killed in Great 
Britain by a class of accidents over which the victims could not be sup- 
posed to have any control. Inthe preceding year 28 passengers and 23 
employees were killed. The cases of injuries connected with the acci- 
dents in 1881 were 993 among the passengers and 168 among the officials, 
an increase over 1880, In the class of accidents for which the sufferers 
were ina measure responsible there were 85 passengers killed and 867 
injured, and of railway employees 502 killed and more than 2000 injured. 
The trespassers, including suicides, add 328 to the list of killed ; 83 lives 
were lost at level crossings, and if there is added a miscellaneous class 
of fatalities, including 56 deaths, the total number of the killed exceeds 
1000, while the persons injured are 4571. Even these figures could be 
ealarged by the inclusion of a somewhat extraneous class of accidents oc- 
curring on railway premises, by which 53 persons were killed and more 
than 4000 injured. 





Foreign Companies and the Insurance Department. 


Ina late issue of Tue Specrator we published the ruling of Superin- 
tendent Fairman, in which he took the ground that any foreign company 
desiring to do business in this country must satisfy him, by a deposit of 
that amount, that it possessed $500,000 of capital, and must make a further 
deposit of $200,000 for the exclusive protection of American policyholders. 
This decision was so manifestly at variance with the law, and excited so 
much comment, that the Superintendent has modified his views, In re- 
Sponse to a letter addressed to him by Mr. Hanway, of The Record, 
Deputy Superintendent McCall writes as follows : 

_ You ask what is the ruling of the department on the question of admit- 
ting foreign companies. 

The Superintendent holds that a deposit made with him of $500,000 is 
the best evidence of the possession of that amount of capital. But he 
further contends that he is not precluded from accepting other evidence 
of the posssesion of such capital. Under the discretionary power vested 
in the Superintendent by chapter 593 of the laws of 1873, he will refuse ad- 
mission to any company that is not of recognized standing, unless it makes 
Such deposit of $500,000 in addition to the deposit of $200,000 referred to 





in section 23, chapter 466 of the laws of 1853. In other words, no mush- 
room‘company, of foreign or questionable birth, trading on mythical assets, 
can obtain a certificate from the Superintendent upon a willingness to de- 
posit in this department $200,000 for the protection of ee re- 
siding in the United States. Foreign companies known to all people as 
solvent and meritorious institutions will not be hampered by technical 
objections on applying for certificates of authority in this State. The 
Superintendent holds that the act of 1882 does not repeal the other acts 
regulating the admission of foreign companies. Unless judicially in- 
structed, he will construe the act of 1882 as referring only to companies 
not already authorized to transact business in this State. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun A. MCCALL, JR., Deputy Superintendent. 





The New Departure of the British America. 


THE new plan now being put into operation by the British America As- 
surance Company, touching the management of the American branch of 
the company, has been subject to some criticism from interested per- 
sons, and from other underwriters in the United States. J. Morrison, 
deputy governor of the British America, has been in New York during 
the past week completing the new arrangement for the transaction of 
business in the United States. The company’s business in the United 
States during the past few years has not been satisfactory. In fact, it has 
been transacted at a loss of about $80,000, and the directors have deter- 
mined upon adopting a new plan in regard to their United States busi- 
ness. Asa consequence, they have discontinued all their general agen- 
cies, and will hereafter depend upon local agents for their business, these 
agents reporting directly to the home office. Daily reports from local 
agents will be required to be sent directly to Toronto, instead of being 
forwarded through general agents, as heretofore. The company will em- 
ploy special agents in the different fields as supervisors of risks and the 
business generally. It is hoped by the management to make a consider- 
able saving in expenses by this means, and to put the business upon a 
profitable footing. The company is in good financial standing, having a 
paid-up capital of $500,000, total assets by last report of $1,332,285, and a 
net surplus of $159,091. 





Two Ohio Co-operatives Ousted. 


THE Supreme Court of Ohio recently disfranchised the Standard Life 
Association of America, of Mansfield, and the Middleburg Mutual Aid 
and Life Association, of West Middleburg. It was specified as grounds 
for the judgment of ouster, that the companies had issued certificates of 
membership for the payment of stipulated sums of money for the member's 
benefit, instead of the benefit of his family or heirs, as the law authorizes ; 
that they issued such certificates to very aged and infirm persons without 
regard to their prospects of life ; that they have iss ued them for the benefit 
of cousins, sons-in-law and other relatives who are not of the family, or 
heirs of such member; that they delayed the approval of proofs of death 
and making the proper assessments to pay in case of death ; and that 
they have treated others than the family or heirs as beneficiaries, making 
assessments against them, and looking to them and not to the member for 
payment. 

The following is the syllabus of the Court's opinion in giving judgme t 
of ouster : 

1. Corporations organized under the laws of Ohio are of two classes : 
First—Those organized for profit, which must have a capital stock owned 
by stockholders. Second—Those organized fur purposes other than for 
profit, consisting of members associated together for a lawful purpose. 
To the second class belong the corporations formed under the provisions 
of section 3630 of the Revised Statutes for the mutual protection and 
relief of its members, and for the payment of stipulated sums of money to 
the family or heirs of deceased members. 

2. Corporations formed for this purpose, though not subject to the pro. 
visions of chapter 10, title 11, of the Revised Statutes, relating to life insur- 
ance companies on the mutual or stock plan, are subject to all the general 
provisions of chapter 1, title 2, which apply to corporations formed for 
purposes other than profit. 

3. After such a company or association has been organized or incor- 
porated, the members thereof are those mutua!ly engaged in promoting the 
purposes of the organization, and who, by virtue of their relation to the 
corporation, are entitled to the mutual protection and relief provided, or 
whose family or heirs are, in case of death, entitied to the specific relief 
provided for them. 

4. The members of such a corporation are the elective and controlling 
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body, authorized to elect trustees and prescribe regulations for the govern- 
ment of the same, not inconsistent with the laws of the State. Neither 
the incorporators nor the trustees first elected are authorized to adopt a 
by-law or regulation providing that they shall hold office during life, and 
in case of vacancy to fill the same by appointment. 

5. Trustees are charged with the duty of faithfully executing the trust 
which the law and regulations impose on them. They are entitled toa 
reasonable compensation for the service rendered ; but any plan or scheme 
by which money is collected from members, by assessment or otherwise, 
with a view to their individual profit and beyond what is necessary to 
defray the reasonable expenses of executing the trust, is a breach of trust. 

6. A certificate of membership in such a corporation, by which the 
member, in consideration of his payment of a membership fee, annual 
dues, and a ro rafa assessment with his fellow-members to pay a sum of 
money to the family or heirs of a deceased member, in consideration of 
which the association at his death stipulates to pay to his family or heirs 
a sum of money, graduated by the number of members in his class, is a 
contract of life insurance. 

7. Such a contract of insurance to pay, in case of a member’s death, ‘‘ to 
himself or assignees,” ‘‘ to his estate,” ‘‘to his executors or administra- 
tors,” or to any person, whether a relation or not, who is not of his family 
or heirs, is against public policy and void. 





Death of Cephas M. Woodruff. 


Cepnuas M. Wooprurr, president of the Newark Fire Insurance Company, 
of Newark, met with a violent death on Thursday, being one of the per- 
sons killed by the Long Branch railway disaster. Mr. Woodruff died 
three hours after the calamity, suffering intensely from internal injuries. 
He leaves a wife and five children, one sonand four daughters. Deceased 
was forty-nine years old and belonged to an old Newark family. Ofa 
charitable, philanthropic tendency, he was known by the poor as well as 
the rich. Mr. Woodruff was at one time secretary of the Newark Fire, 
his father, Archibald Woodruff, being president. On the death of his 
father he succeeded to the presidency. The son of the deceased is at present 
in the employ of the company. 





The Electric Light Fire Hazard. 


SoME TIME since we published the rules adopted by the New York Board 
of Underwriters regarding electric lights. The subject has been exciting 
much attention in London, and the following, prepared by Mr. Musgrave 
Heaphy at the request of fire underwriters, have been promulgated by 
them. 

Mr. HEAPHY’s RULES.— REQUIREMENTS. 


1. All rods or wires in a building to be so placed as to be thoroughly 
and easily inspected. 

2. All rods and wires to have sufficient sectional area so as to allow at 
least 50 per cent more electricity being safely sent through them than 
will ever possibly be required for the lights they supply. 

3. All main rods (or wires) should be thoroughly well insulated with a 
material rendered as non-inflammable as possible, and further protected 
by coverings of a substantial and durable character. Wherever practicable 
the rod (or wires) should be enclosed in iron, brass, lead, terra-cotta or 
eathenware pipes, the space between the rod (or wires) and the pipe be- 
ing completely filled with a high insulating compound. Or the rods (or 
wires) should be thoroughly well insulated with a material as non-inflam- 
mable as possible, and might be placed in slate beading, or slate boxes, to 
be approved by the inspector from the fire office. 

4. The wires for ‘‘ arc lights” to be insulated and protected in the same 
manner as the aforesaid main rods or wires. The wires, unless enclosed 
in pipes, or slate boxes, etc., as described under requirements No. 3, should 
be laid at least eight inches from each other, and eight inches from all other 
wires, metal or other conducting substances. Or where this, from the nature 
of the case,is impossible, then the wires must be kept at least one inch apart 
and one inch from all conducting substances by a continuous rigid non- 
conducting material, to be approved by the inspector from the fire office. 

5. The wires for the incandescent lights should be at least 24% inches 
from each other, and 2% inches at least from all other wires, metal or 
other conducting substances ; they must be thoroughly well insulated with 
a material rendered as non-inflammable as possible, ;and protected by 
coverings of a substantial and durable! character ; and where external in- 
- jury is possible, they should be insulated and enclosed in iron, lead, brass, 
terra-cotta or eathenware pipes, or in slate beading or slate boxes, in the 
manner described under requirements No. 3 for the main rods. 

(In non-hazardous risks the wires, having been thoroughly well insulated 
with a material rendered as non-inflammable as possible, should, where 
practicable, be enclosed in wood beading, and the wires kept apart by a 
continuous fillet of wood at least one inch wide.) 

6. All rods or wires passing through floors or partitions must be insu- 
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lated, and enclosed in iron, brass, terra-cotta, or eathenware pj 

slate beading, in the manner described under requirements No “ss 

7. All rods or wires passing through exterior walls of buildings m 
insulated and enclosed in pipes, as described under requirements Sent 
and the insulating material must be impervious to moisture. * 35 

8. All rods or wires in a building that are exposed to m 
have a waterproof covering to their insulating material. 

g. The fastenings of all rods or wires to be composed of an 3 
non-conducting material. Pproved 

10. Any material employed for conducting the electricity, in liey of rod: 
or wires, must be protected in the same manner as the before-mentioned 
rods or wires. 

11. All lamps, switches, or any bare connection, must be so mounted 
that leakage of electricity from them is rendered impossible, 

12. When two wires are joined together, the junction must be soldered 
or secured by a thoroughly clean binding screw, or clamp. . 

13. Wherever a branch wire is lead off the main conductor, to suppl 
current for one or more incandescent lamps, a short length of lead pd 
other fusible wire, must be inserted between the main conductor and pons 
end of the branch ; and the lead wire must be of such section and nature 
that if the current passing through it exceeds the normal current by 50 
per cent, then it will fuse and disconnect the branch. 

14. No naked lightsallowed. If ‘‘arc lights” are used, the globes must 
be enclosed at the base, and have chimneys so arranged that no sparks or 
flame can escape. The globes must also be covered round with wire net. 
ting. 

15. All ‘‘connections,” “cut outs,” or ‘‘ resistance coils” must be 
placed in such a secure manner that no danger can arise in the event of 
their heating. 

16. A shut-off must be placed at the point of entrance to each build. 
ing. 

17. No ground circuit allowed. 

18. All work is to be of a substantial character, and put up ina thorough, 
workmanlike manner, and to be accurately tested at the time of erection 
for insulation. 

1g. When the ‘‘electric light” is intended to be used, information must 
be supplied of the particular system of lighting that is to be adopted; 
how and where the electricity is to be generated ; the number and kind of 
lamps used ; the quantity of electricity to be conveyed through the wires; 
the conductive capacity of the wires; method of insulation; whether 
there is to be metallic circuit ; and, as far as possible, full details of the 
manner in which it is proposed to equip the building. 


Oisture must 


In a lengthy paper read before the Society of Arts, Thomas Bolas, C.E., 
suggests the following modifications to the above rules: 


Mr. Boras’ AMENDMENTS. 


1. When the electricity is supplied to a building from a distant station, 
an effective cut-off shall be provided within two feet of the point where 
each conductor enters or leaves the premises. Such cut-offs to be, when 
practicable, sufficiently accessible from the public way on the outside of 
the premises, and to be quickly reached by a man provided with such 
tools as would serve for breaking open an ordinary door. Each cut-off is 
to be marked so distinctly as to show at a glance in which direction the 
handle must be turned for breaking or making the circuit. 

2. When the electricity is generated on the premises, a similar cut-off 
accessible from the apartment where the electricity is generated, must be 
provided for each wire or branch entering or leaving the apartment. 

3. Each conductor or lead placed inside a building, if of copper, must 
possess a sectional area equal to four times the sectional area of the thick- 
est wire, or parallel combination of wires, which exists in the dynamo or 
magneto machines uséd. If iron is used as a conductor, it must be tinned 
or galvanized, and ifs sectional area must not be less than six times as 
great as if it were of copper. 

4. No conductor to be allowed to come nearer than one-fourth of an 
inch to any other metallic body whatever, excepting when these form es- 
sential parts of lamps, commutators, resistance coils, or similar appafa- 
tus; and no wire is to be allowed to come within half an inch of any me- 
tallic body having direct electrical connection with the earth. Metal tubes 
should not be used as casings for leads passing through partitions, etc. 

5. All connections of conductory wires, branch wires, and rods must 
not only be thoroughly soldered, but also bound. In the case of iron 
rods (tinned or galvanized), a short tubular socket, also tinned or galvan- 
ized, should slip over the united ends before the solder is applied. 

6. Wherever the conductor passes through a wall or partition, it shall 
take as direct a line through as practicable, and the hole through which 
it passes must be bushed or lined with a non-porous earthenware or glass 
tube, with sides not less than one-eighth of an inch thick ; this tube to 
form one unbroken length through the partition. After the conductor 1s 
in its place, the space between it and the tube may be packed with any 
suitable non-conducting substance. 

7. When a conductor is fitted inside a building, the most careful pre- 
cautions must be taken to protect it from rain-drift or other water, either 
by the use of slate grooving of suitable sections, or by other means. When 
a wire passes through an external wall, the outer end should turn down- 
ward, and be so covered by a cap of earthenware or slate, that no water 
can enter the insulating tube ; the tube should also incline slightly down- 
ward, toward the outside of the building. 

8. No underground conductor is to be enclosed in 2 metal tube, but 
combustible bodies, such as gutta percha, asphalt, paraffin, or the [like, 
may be used in the insulation of underground conductors. 
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ase of wires fixed above ground, the coating of the wire 
on-combustible character, or, at any rate, of such a nature 
t run along the wire should the coating become ignited. 
lead is laid in close contact with wood, or other similarly in- 
material, the immediate coating of the wire must be of an ab- 
ammable material, such as asbestos ; but in this case espe- 
be taken to protect the wires from becoming accidentally 


Mr. Heaphy has very properly kept in view the fact that an insurance 


office must not, especia 


lly during experimental developments, be over rigid 


in its requirements, as many points will, undoubtedly, require careful 
consideration by both insurance companies and lighting associations. 





Operations of French Life Insurance Companies, 1880 and 1881. 
Tue following are the results of the operations of life insurance compa- 
nies up to Dec. 31, 1881, compared to those of 1880. 












































Amount InsukED. 
NAME OFgCOMPANY. ’ 
1880. 1881. 
| 

ee rll Francs. Francs. 
Assurances générales err eee 81 9423,264 69,000,000 
DION. ...-.-. ---- ---- 200-20 = 2 = ne nee eee eee ee 34,977-997 29,000,000 
Nationale ...----.--------------------s00-----0-------+5 65,985,210 62,000,009 
Secs 5: siekclocs suapeuveiewnsores sem 66,830,124 72,326,374 
Caisse paternelle -.... .-.------------------------------- 12,041,360 18,309,073 
EEE PIREEE....------ 2 on en cnn ee nnnse sors ensesreeea 45,700,402 249412.590 
Caisse des Familles--.-.-.....---------------------------- 49:473.831 54,000,000 
EE ath a cuirtecks Coduabbageinnnie tds ownien tartans 17,165,014 23,119,744 
Urbaine......---.------------------ ---------+--220+---- 21,106,613 33y105,740 
Nd Do Se Set ietnndenenebacineel via 3,662,743 4,500,000 
Soleil ......-----------------------+----------+--------+- 14,309,027 15+447,502 
IEEE << ow cnccee conciccccccccsesccesecccceceseeses 17,017,252 20,062,820 
Quest ..220- 22 -- 2-2 -e cree nnn enon cence nee cee en eon eces a yy 24 
Patrimoine...----------- néedn cheentien ea mapeemanbens 10,315,577 9,672,652 
8 eee ee eee 2,135-457 20,149,889 
Temps...--------.--------------20--+------0+---- ~ 220 30,210,064 8,012,000 
EE DR i. ccccnees oscnssocenereugweeseense ccwecee: oe 25,018.630 
France, 15 months.........------------~--------0re0------ ee enen-eee 27,709,376 
PURE 2225 = qvenccoccccwcccecevccnnccsseccseecs 5,821,766 16,709,061 
Centrale weceweee cnn cence core cer cece cece cccceccecesee=+' — eoccecceee 10,700,000 
CS ee ee eee) ee 5,161,582 
SE, 00 MNNERE. ccmesieccccacsacneccosedeasccses] = sewveccore 14,109,495 
BESNNEND, 6 MOMERS 2.22. nnn conc ccco cnn ccceccces esce es dino Sates sa 7:990,331 
r CED <seenccsscccusds wnnwsscosensseuseeneel —_ ecunwsases 1,400,000 
nt cicctnananbsinneseGSsseaentanenennel bectenencs 9,025,300 

ANNUITIES, 
NAME OF COMPANY. 
1880. | 1881. 

ni eee Francs. Francs. 
me générales............ distvetetbedpecsnenein 1,501,867 1,450,000 
BEnete<es eorsecen nese cvecescnensecececvesonncceses 205,931 272,000 
iw dics 6intcnorccnselesooudniwninecdurcennewa 1,165,657 755,coo 
i tiitih ncupectatimurttnegioedminepinaperqe~nee . 415,428 6,668 

37 
br paternelle..... .... ccc ccecerce cone cenceccceeees +. | 39,284 341509 
FP PEN enc cen ceewesccewsees sc seeccecereseseseere 127,350 246,54 

I ssuiniiadcandhinad cubs simibaniaeibnmanitena 681239 68,000 
Se eS | 40,322 51,049 
— Saewecencnnn ecnenenecnncrsonsocesencooseceenees | 148,935 108,138 
BOE wane mma nanan enn anew nnn mane nena wnenmnnanwennenn e4it 12,540 
tticiccnsiuaegduecs dipindeeiveddoniuudire -! 35,593 34,001 
Ede hinhtnasig ciccueuioensbuaresauarmendetaniegeantadbied ie 25,507 22,036 
WB doeinnnsc one. -- wecccccceccccccccscces eveseseccese! S272 | —s_—aweces 
Patrimoine cad adits fe pwavhenediine 28.920 11,548 
Sitesi tebductdidichiubeanvadiokovensbaboous 145136 9.352 
Temps ........ ne SEEDS ED 51,926 20,5¢1 
Di iiS lib apinininkistiatenseiidee ° . eaeka 56,981 
ee al Ria Bi Ce, eee eee ae 17,865 2481 
Centrale ...... Uaeney sce Ses RES ‘388 
MeaauBebersecncecoensccecsucncrsacesecoreceseesses§ = eaeewe 11,498 
a EE BEG GR th 30,088 
Métropole ........ Siipadnins Scbedncicorst Pe SEE ee 1,005 
EE RA CARS ae EO seine Ts ii 
ss |  Gaermeess eee Tee 18,306 











The increase in round numbers amounts to 117,000,000 francs. 


Until the close of the year 1880, there were but sixteen companies 
operating, the seven remaining companies being of recent creation. A 
great impetus was given to the life business in 1880, when the improve- 
ment in the insurances effected, over those of the previous year, 
amounted to £4,000,000, The sixteen companies who contributed to this 
brilliant result have not only maintained their ground in 1881, but have 
even succeeded in obtaining a further advance. The new business of 

companies last year aggregated £19,214,000, and that of the seven 
new companies, £3,684,000 ; total, 422,898,173, or £4,720,000 in excess 
of the returns for 1880. The annuities granted amounted to £146,951—a 
Slight decrease on those of the previous year. The ,preceding figures, 
although sufficient to indicate the rapid development of life assurance in 


France, are not strictly accurate. Some deduction should be made for | of New York, and Lumbermens and County, of Philadelphia. This 





— 


sums reinsured, which, although appearing as direct business, are in- 
cluded a second time in the total under the transactions of the reinsur- 
ing company. As instances of the fluctuating nature of new business in 
individual companies, the experience of the Assurances Generales and 
La Nationale is quoted. The first-named company realized in 1873, 
53,C00,000 francs in sums insured ; in 1874, 46,000,000 ; in 1875, 62,000,- 
000 ; in 1876, 68,000,000; in 1877, 53,000,000; in 1878, 64,000,000 ; in 
1879, 59,000,000 ; in 1880, 80,000,000 ; in 1881, 69,000,000 francs. The 
second company realized in 1874, 30,000,000 francs ; in 1875, 43,000,000; 
in 1876, 50,000,000 ; in 1877, 47,000,000; in 1878, 51,000,000; in 1879, 
49,000,000 ; in 1880, 65,000,000 ; and in 1881, 62,000,coo francs. At the 
close of 1880 the portfolio of the Assurances Generales reached 597,000,- 
ooo francs, or nearly £24,0c0,000, and that of the Nationale 479,000,000 
francs, or over £19,000,000.—London Finance Chronicle, May 15. 





Fire Losses of British Companies. 


Tue following exhibit of the percentage of losses of British companies 
in 1881 we clip from The Insurance Record, of London : 























> : Percentage 
Company. f j nema Losses. of Loss 
. to Income. 

Os cnmtmutionninecendutns annn wiles £542,384 £372,139 68.613 
CELLED LEE LEE E TNE 33.519 21,850 * 65.187 
DG uitndidindaessnsesrtexcuntiauee 571,730 365,850 63.989 
ON) ea 262,598 164,407 62.608 
PID To ncsnenscnesescectevehuedee 661,991 407,874 61.6 3 
OS gp eee 73,023 43,638 59-759 
RUNGE DONIID s ccdaninicgs semidate devestee 107,087 63,862 59.636 
Cis atcidiiinihias vencenepesaecesehegnnet 56 014 33,400 59.627 
Se Ae I ia6is <a caxeves ctecediiowcad 97,875 56,719 57-950 
GRIT orgnmnuscewvcscrccs ones acen cenncuse 56,779 32,034 57 475 
Dit jcemstibadatemputneobeeannecrtnnt 444 596 951,821 56.640 
SEE SN Rinicwcssnsudlascqonesscosudene 951,174 538,452 56.609 
SN Rn 602 a nanetunsesgareiwuses 135,278 76,29 56.395 
GN Githcntdensticsenccsdddavéndeeese 55,426 29,598 53-401 
DEB wcsccccccescopnscecoscoese cocscescesce 91,333 48,349 52.937 
Royall .ncccccsccewseer cscs eccccwesenees sence 833,078 432,306 51.g00 
Liverpool and London and Globe-........ - Rvs 1,009.592 555,098 51.898 
Scottish Union and National ..............-- 146,857 73,045 51.508 
ee ee 39,198 19,216 49-023 
CS eae 38,721 18,500 47-778 
DA lbh piles adethind sbbineceecweneed 11,712 5,592 47-746 
RI SINS icndaweneceiudinunseeuee 244.187 110,108 45.092 
fe BLEED -| 238,489 106,821 44-799 
| EE oe 58,042 22,184 38.221 
OT ES 5,645 2,122 37-59 

Midland Counties............-.--.---------- 17.514 5.445 31. 
RN caciiauuttindueinenescinenacuemeene 36,072 807 24-415 
Total, 27 companies...............--..-- | £6,879,920 £3 ,868,788 56.233 

| 








MERE MENTION. 





—Hopkins and Hasbrouck, of Chicago, have been appointed agents of 
the Ohio Insurance Company, of Dayton. 

—Companies wanting an eligible special agent in Eastern States will 
do well to refer to our advertising columns. 

—A committee of the Wisconsin State Board last week advanced rates 
50 per cent on lumber and milling property at Oshkosh, Wis. 

—The Germania Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has re-insured 
the outstanding risks of the Manufacturers Insurance Company, of 
Newark, 

—A full Western Department of the Standard Fire Office, of London, 
has been opened at Chicago under the management of Judge A. W. 
Spalding. 

—The Philadelphia branch office of the Girard Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company has been removed to No. 420 Walnut street, continuing in 
charge of J. Lynn Truscott. 

—J. L. Mitchell, of Scranton, Pa., agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, sustained fatal injuries through the Long Branch Railway 
disaster last Thursday, and died on Tuesday. 

—The fire insurance agency of R. S. Critchell & Co., of Chicago, is now 
one of the strongest and best in that city. The firm is composed of 
Robert S., Charles R. and Walter Critchell, and represents among others 
the following companies: The Springfield, Phoenix, of London, Niagara, 
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agency has made steady progress to the front rank. It was established in 
1870 by its senior member, who was known then, as now, as an energetic 
worker and conservative underwriter. 


—The appointment of William Hanson as district agent for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, to succeed Thomas Simpson, resigned, is spoken of as a 
good business move for the Travelers Insurance Company. 


—Business in New York was very generally suspended from last Satur- 
day until Wednesday. Many insurance men were released from 
duty for that period, and expended their patriotism at watering-places and 
other summer resorts. 


—The contradictory rulings of the New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in regard to the foreign companies law provoke much comment, and 
in some instances profanity and mirth. Their obscurity tends greatly to 
bring the Insurance Department into ridicule. 


—Week before last Isidore Levi’s suit against the Crescent Insurance 
Company and other companies in New Orleans for $100,000 for damages 
to reputation, etc., resulted, after a six days’ trial before a jury, in an un- 
qualified verdict in the companies’ favor. He will have costs to pay asa 
salve for his wounded honor, 


—As an indication of dull times in insurance in Cincinnati, says 
The Price Current, it is stated that at the base ball game between 
the Athletics and the Cincinnatis, on Thursday last, there were among 
the spectators four presidents of local insurance companies and five man- 
agers of city agencies—pairing off, as it were. 


—The Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, brought suit against 
H. T. Porter for $3000, for unpaid subscription to its capital stock. Mr. 
Porter set up a counter claim for work as solicitor. The-case had con- 
siderable legal conplications. Finally, the Common Pleas Court at 
Mount Vernon has rendered judgment for $1800 in favor of Porter. 


—In the July number of the Travelers Record is published a fac simile 
of an accident insurance ticket purchased by J. G. Batterson, president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, while on a railway trip in England 
in 1859. The idea of forming an accident insurance company in the 
United States was then first suggested to Mr. Batterson. Five years of 
meditation and thorough digestion of the crude ideas which presented 
themselves followed, and in March, 1864, the company was organized. 


—lIra W. Gregory, one of the managers of Lloyds Plate Glass, died on 
Tuesday of last week, at Mount Kisco, N. Y., after a brief illness, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. Getting up at five o’clock and overheating 
himself one morning while mowing the grass on his lawn with a lawn- 
mower, he hurried after breakfast to catch the train to New York, mak- 
ing a close connection. His over-exercise and a window-draft to which 
he was exposed while going into New York is thought to have been the 
cause of death. Mr. Gregory was one of the original organizers of 
Lloyds. Six of that unlucky number have passed. away since the asso- 
ciation was formed in 1875. The funeral services were held Friday at 
the Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn. 


—Three Ohio mutuals, the Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual Fire, 
of Cincinnati, the Van Wert Mutual Fire, of Van Wert, and the Delaware 
Mutual Fire, of Delaware, have decided to do business in other Western 
States. Henry Bohl, of Marietta, O., has resigned the agencies of these 
companies for this reason, writing to policyholders that he does so re- 
membering the Lycoming experience, and understanding that the com- 
panies will write mostly in flour mills and saw mills,out West. Mutual 
fire insurance companies, honestly managed, may gain the confidence of 
the public in the immediate vicinity of their headquarters, but have, with 
one or two rare exceptions, invariably found no room for profit among 
the stock organizations in the agency field. In this case, Agent Bohl 
would appear to know more about the experience of mutuals than the 
managers of the three companies in question themselves. 


—The following circular, under date of June "28, has been issued to 
the local agents in the Northern department of. the British America 
Assurance Company, by Deputy Governor Morrison: ‘‘I believe the 
prosperity of a company depends on its local agents. With that end in 
view, we have decided to do business direct with them from the head 
Office in Toronto, instead of, as heretofore, through Mr. C. L. Stowell, of 
Rochester. You will therefore be kind enough to send all daily reports, 
on and after the 1st day of July next, your monthly reports not later than 
the 3d day of each succeeding month, and the remittance by the 15th day 
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of same month, to the home office. You will therefore, | trust, send on 
all risks as usual ; that in fact you will largely increase them, and that this 
new mode of conducting our business will have your entire approval, our 
interests being identical. I feel sure we will receive your hearty co, 
operation.” Mr. Stowell is manager for the Northern department of the 
National Fire Insurance Company, of Baltimore, having charge of 
agencies in the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan, 


—The annual general meeting of the Northern Assurance Company was 
held within their house at Aberdeen, London, on Juneg. The directors’ 
report showed that during the year the assets had increased in fair propor- 
tion. In the fire branch the premiums showed an increase over those of 
the previous year, having been £451,487 as compared with £444,596 in 
1880. The losses, as with the generality of the English companies, were 
heavy, amounting to over sixty-three per cent of the premiums, a higher 
ratio than any in the company’s history since 1873. The expenses of 
management in the fire branch equaled twenty-nine per cent ot the 
premiums. In the life branch the total income of the year, including 
interest, was £242,124, and the claims amounted to £122,539, 
The expenses of management, including commissions, was ten per cent 
of the premiums. The assets amounted at the end of the year to £2,835,. 
418. 


—A recent act of the Legislature provided for the removal of the Forty. 
second street reservoir in New York city. Citizens well informed as to 
the water supply and fire-extinguishing facilities of New York have re- 
garded the efforts made to remove the reservoir with anxiety, and an in- 
junction suit was finally brought by William Webb and other property. 
owners in the neighborhood of the reservoir against the city to restrain it 
from effecting the removal. The case was exhaustively argued last week 
in the Supreme Court, before Judge Macomber, sitting as an equity judge, 
Among those who testified against the removal were Nathan C. Ely, presi- 
dent of the Peter Cooper Fire, and Henry A. Oakley, president of the 
Howard Fire, both prominent members of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Both gentlemen thought the water supply would be inju- 
riously affected by the removal, especially the supply in the lower part of 
the city. The Judge reserved his decision, 


—Governor Cornell has vetoed the Sharpe receivership bill. Fully 
realizing the force of public sentiment demanding the abolition of receiver 
ship abuses, he vetoes the bill on the ground that in two essential particu 
lars there is serious question whether it is not in direct antagonism with 
the constitution. The constitution vests the Supreme Court “with gen- 
eral jurisdiction in law and equity, subject to such appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court of Appeals as now is or may be prescribed by law.” The 
Governor’s opinion is that while it is not here questioned that laws may 
be enacted to regulate the appointment of receivers thereafter, it is by no 
means clear that the Legislature can arbitrarily remove an officer of the 
Supreme Court in actual possession of an insolvent estate of which the 
court has already acquired jurisdiction, and designate another officer to 
receive and administer the trust, viz.: the State Treasurer. The full text 
of the veto will be published in these columns next week. 


—The Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company, of Hamburg, established 
a branch in this country in 1877. It now operates in some twenty-two 
States, and does a flourishing business. In the five years during which 
business has been done, the United Statesassets have grown from $255,- 
123 to $482,031, and the net surplus from $228,969 to $330,112. In 1877 
the premiums amounted to $37,201; in 1881 they aggregated $242,972 
While the total income in 1877 was $43,355, in 1881 it amounted to $258,- 
192. A fair percentage of losses to premiums has been maintained dur- 
ing the five years. Manager E. Harbers has ever striven to educate his 
agents up to the importance of selection of risks, and has had no hesi- 
tancy in refusing and canceling all risks of a poor class. During the past 
year the home office assets of the Transatlantic have grown from $948,512 
to $1,034,876. The gross premiums received in 1881, as reported from 
the home office, was $856,222." The gentlemen who compose the board of 
directors at home are German merchants of the highest integrity, members 
of the following world-renowned firms: C. Bahre & G. Kinder, of Bata- 
via; J. W. Bastian Séhne, of Bremen ; Hesse, Newman & Co., of Altona; 
Eduard Krause & Co., of Hamburg ; Siemssen & Co., of Hamburg, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, etc. ; Haller, Séhle & Co., of Hamburg ; Pickenpack, 
Thies & Co., of Bangkok; G. A. Schréder & Co.. of Bremen ; Deich- 
mann & von Rath, of Amsterdam, 
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York State Companies. 
Last 

4 Divinenp vy 
. Value of Paw. 

— Stock 
—s Per$x00, Price 

Fam. 3. Date. |Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
1882. Cent.) 

$300,000 | $171.56 | Jan.,’82| 10 | -.----.- 200 
200,000} 156.27 = e 7a 5 ——— 150 
400,000 | 230.03 , 'B2 3% |Junezo,’82} 150 
200,000] 133.1 an., "82 5 Mar. 1,’82| 109 
200,000 ace Re * "Bo 7. +|Mar. x, "82 19 
153,000| 243.80 | Jan.,’82| 10 |Feb. 8, ’82/ 195 
200,0c0} 115.38 | Jan., 82 ee oe 105 
200,000 | 328.95 . 82 7% | -------- | 200 
300,000 7.00 | Jan.,’82| 5 |May31,’82) 159 
210,009 | 170,87 | Feb.,’82 5 |May 3,’82| 125 
250,000] 152.94 foe.. S 5 |Jan.25,’82! 145 
200,000} 172.14 |*May ‘82 3 |Apr. 14,82) 120 
200,000] 147.35 oe. n~ *82 5 V seeer hd 105 

1,000,000] 240.67 os . 82 7-35| May 18,'82 242 
300,000 302.68 7 82 7% Apr.19,’82| 232 
200,000 | 127.45 fee- ee 3% |Mayro,’82' 83 
200,010] 139.12 | Feb.,’82/ 5 wn----5- | 105 
200,000} 162.04 | Jan.,’82 6 =| Jan. 10,’82| 125 
204,000 | 127.01 a +5'82| 3% |Apr.27,’ "82 
150,000] 138.75 » 82 s  |Feb. 23,°82 112 
200,000 | 172.80 |* ay 82 6 Feb. 27,’82| 120 

* July, 82 6 |Juner4,’82| 200 

1,000,000 | 241.52 ’ 

1,000,000} 182.34 Jan.,’82 5 {nnera,,ss 155 
200,000] 397.08 | Jan.,’82/ 5 ay 16,’81| 200 
200,000 | 160.02 a 5 |June 2,’ 82] 120 
200,000 | 269.05 | Jan., &2 7% |Aug.17,'81| 286 
200,000 |. 110,00 | Jan.,"82} 3 |June2s,’82| 70 
150,000] 182.86 |* uly, "82 5 |June26,’82} 125 

1,000,000 | 183.27 |*July,’82 5 |Apr.19,’82) 149 

3,000,000] 160.21 | Jan.,’82/ 5 |Jumezo,’82| 153 
500,000] 124.01 — ae 5 uner4,’82 96 
200,000 | 126.69 J 5 ba pbs 100 
200,000] 101.49 “July, ar 5s |May 8,’82) 70 
200,010] 249.54 ee. 782 5  |Mar.a9,’ *82| 160 
150,000] 237.19 +82} 10 |Mar. 1,81] 210 
210,000} 136.23 an. «79 s |June 7,82} 84 
150,000} 167.03 | Jan., '82 5 |Juner3,’82} 110 
aan eae le *July,’82 5 |May 2,'82) 105 
300,000 | 109.13 | Jam.,’82/ 3 |May 9,'82| 6234 
250,000] 125.79 — 82} 5 |May 3,82] 82% 
200,000] 186.25 |, 190+» ‘82 4 |Apr.13,’82) 112 
250,000] 166.40 |*July,’82 5 |Dec.2,’81} 150 
200,000 | 200.19 Bm +/82 6 Mayrs,’82 145 
200,000} 110.27 |* July, ,82 3 |Mar.16,’82} So 
200,000} 180.16 | Jan., '82 5 |Apr.26,’82| 114% 
100,000} 126.72 | Jan..'82 5 Pina) "Bo 125 
200,000} 141.88 | Jan.,’82 5 ‘eb. 8, ’82) 118 
200,000} 182.13 | Jan.,’82 7. +|Apr.12,’82|} 158 
200,000 | 150.09 {ann ee 5 an. 12,’82] 113 
300,000 48.45 |*July,’82| 10 une28,"82] 205 
210,000 4 an.,’82 3% |Feb. 6,’82| 140 
200,000] 135.83 | Feb., ’82 5 uners,’82] 102 
500,000 cakes “july. 8a 7 iiny 8,82} 184 
350,000] 128.04 pr.,"82} 4 \J uner4’82| 105% 
200,000} 292.50 Jan., "82 8 |June26,’82} 200 
200,000] 147.00 |*July, ’82 6 |Oct.31, 'g3| 126 
200,000] 150,04 |* July,’ 82 5 |Mayr8,’82} 120 
150,000} 238.45 =. ’82| 10 |Mar.24,’82) 190 

1,000,000] 151.16 ., 82 5 uner3,’82| 146 
200,000 | 108.84 Be 5 une 7,82) 71 
200,000} 167.72 | Feb., 82 S 1 scccosms 130 
200,000] 185.44 | Jan.,’82 7 Mar. 8,’82| 150 
200,000} 178.02 | Jan.,’82 3% |Jan. 8,82} 122 
500,000] 103. uly, ‘81 4. |Mayro,’ ww 78% 
350,000 -_ Ww 2°85 3% |Mar.x * 60 
200,000} 168.81 | Jan., 82 5 |Mar. "ee 133 
300,000] 113.42 “July. "81 s |June 2,’82} 80 
100,000 | 112.76 »’82 § edeockonen 105 
250,000 | 192.40 Sen' 82 5 |June28,’82} 132% 
200,000} 158.12] Jan.,’82]} 10 |-......-..- 160 
300,000] 158.35 | Feb., ’82 5 |Mayas,’81| rar 
250,000} 300.07] Jan..’82| 10 |Mayaz2,’82| 263 




















* Second dividend dutienet during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. $ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 


4 Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 


§ Retired, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 






























































Be 
MH “i Fal Divipenp 3 82 
ce Capit Vaiue of Pap, 45% 
NAME OF COMPANY. RS | Satite | Stock ds? 
‘. Paid up mn, 
Bs] lari ie 
~ hy Date. \Per Ct. £a~ 
Mena, BaF... cccdensecccesdose $100 | $4,000,000 | $178.19 |*Apr.,’"B2| 4 2 
American, Koston.. Simensececaal wae 300,000} 144.75 an., 82 5 155% 
American, Newark Nindla wcitting 5 600,000} 229.13 ar.,’82 10 147 
American, Philadelphia... .... . | 100 400,000} 265.31 | Apr., 82 5 19536 
American “Central, t. Louis......-. 25 600,000} 138.92 | Jan., "82 5 13 
Armenia, Pittsburgh...............| 100 250,000] 109.17 “July, 8 4 105 
Atlantic, Providence....... 33% 200,000 | 104.59 "82 3 sails 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh. =a 250,000 | 131.90 an rn, "Ba 4 156 
Connecticut, Hartford.............. 100 1,000,000 | 130.33 | Jan., 82 5 135 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 172.28 | Jan., "82 5 125 
PNT et a 100 200,000 | 162.21 ar., 82 5 127 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 1° 300,000} 127.17 | Jan., 82 4 104 ] 
Fire Association, Philadelphia tai 50 500,000] 325.08 a 20 6 } 
Fire Ins. Co, , County of en 100 200,000 | 150.15 an., 82 5 165 ‘ 
Firemans Fund, Francisco ..... 100 750,000 | 113.44 |*~pr., 82 3 130 
. Firemens, Baltimore .......-.-..... 18 378,000} 107.78 | Jan., "82 4 mt : 
Firemens, Dayton.....-...-..--.--- 20 250,000| 120.86 |*Apr., ’82 2% | 15° : 
Firemens, Newark .........-.....-- 20 500,000} 221.91 jen. ,’82| 6 pull ‘ 
First National, Worcester ..-.. ..| 100 200,000 | 109.62 eb., "82 3 go : 
Franklin, ec csaaaliens a 100 200,000 | 100.74 ........ rh --- ’ 
Franklin, Philadelphia - --. ----| 300 400,000 | 329.44 |*Apr., “82 8 500: ' 
German, Pittsburgh........ .. -.-. 5° 200,000} 140.92 |*Jan., '82| 12 194 : 
; 
Germania, Newark ..........:--.---. ge 200,000} 105.58 | July,’ rd 3 75: i 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia... . 100 300,000] 255.79 |*Apr., 5 300 i 
Hartford, Hartfo a sess 100 1,250,000 | 206.63 | Jan., ‘se 10 305, 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 1° 3,000,000 | 215.32 ~ -»'81] 10 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila,..| 200 200,000} 215.15 -, 82 5 ies : 
Manufacturers, F, and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 123.47 |*Oct., ’81 5 10934 ‘ 
Mercantile Cleveland.............. 20 200,000 | 153-14 jan, 82) 5 110 ‘ 
Mercantile Marine, Boston ........- 100 400,000| 145.12 |*Nov.,’81 5 140% 
v oie wa 2 200,000] 150.12 | Jan., ’82 102 
Merchants, Newark................ 25 400,000} 212.51 _ "82 3 150 
National, Baltimore ................ 100 200,000} 102.89 | Jan., 82 5 117 ? 
National, Hartford... ............ 100 1,000,000} 146.19 an., '82 5 135 : 
Neptune F. and M., Boston....---- 100 300,000 | 146.3% pril, ’82 5 120 t 
New Orleans Ins .Co...............| 5° 50c,000 | 122.01 an., 82] 5 128% 
Newark City, Newark.............| 5° 200,000| 101.16 | Jan., "Bo 3% | 100 ? 
Newark, Newark............. ....] --- 250,000| 214.96 | Jan.,’82| 10 140 ? 
: 
New Hampshire, Manchester....-. 5° 500,000] 173.24 | Jan., ’82 4 160 
North American, Boston.....-..- 100 200,000 | 140.57 April,’82 5 120 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 138.39 | Jan., "82 5 137% 
Orient, Hartford.......... .....-.. 100 1,000,000} 117.88 | Jan.,’82 4 120 ; 
Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 400,000 | 336.39 | Mar.,’82] 5 2:0 : 
Peoples, Newark...................| 100 300,000 | 109.27 | Jan., 80 4 10¢ 
Phoenix, Hartford...............-.. 100 2,000,000} 155.96 |*Apr. : "82 3% | 212 
Prescott, Boston. ............--.-.- 100 200,000} 137-24 | Apr., ’b2 5 107 { 
Providence Washingion, Providence! 50 400,co0 | 131.0t | Jan., 82 4 125 i 
Security, New Haven...........-.- 50 200,000; 117.56 | ........ ion ene : 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.........- 100 600,000 | 105.95 |*Oct.,’ 8x 5 100 
Springfield F. ane M., Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000 | 143012 an.,’82 5 165 ; 
Se RR A 100 400,000 | 141.42 ec., 81 5 110 : 
Traders, EAS OS: 100 §00,000| 152.88 |*Apr.,’82 2% | 130 
Union, Philadelphia PEALE Si 10 500,000 113.78 an., 82 4 150 
Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000| 116,48 | Jan., "82 3 127% 
Washington, Boston....... ----! 100 400,000 182.37 | Apr., "82 5 158% 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000 | $143.05 j= 2 , 10 140 
Western, Toronto............-...-- 20 400,000 | 175.27 "82 6 175 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. ; 
4 
Amount in 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value a Up Per Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 
d, 
z & £ s. o- 
rr 10 1 I 10 oe 
Commercial Union................- 5° 5 24 15 “- 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 3 12 *. 
Sewtion enecssescecceccses ccccee 120 50 72 * 6 
EE Dl nvscttninncswareses -x00 100 25 147 ee = 
SAREE RSS 20 2 78 ee oe 
Lion Fire 10 2 ar 5 eo 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 20 5 - 
London Assurance.................- a5 12% 62 ee 3 
London and Lancashire Fire..... 25 2% 4 18 
London and Provincial.............. 20 2 : 17 -- 
North British and Mercantile..... 5° 83 65 -- -- 
EE RS EE Ee RE 100 5 I 10 se 
Norwich Union. .:.......... owe 12 109 -- -- 
El ikehnigusuntneied _xneddvaeen a> Ba 300 ae i 
Rover i aids batted eeaieinnnieel 10 I 3 10 _ 
” ae pemnenes 20 3 29 5 -- 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 3 13 -- 
Standard Fire...................--- 10 2% r eo os 
United Re-Insurance.............-- 20 8 4 oo oo 
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OR SALE—ONE NEW OFFICE SAFE, 


made by Mosler, Bahmann & Co.; never been used. Dimensions, out- 
side measurement, 61 inches high, 35 inches wide, 32 inches deep; inside measure 
ment, 40 inches high, 22 inches wide, 16 inches deep. Double doors, Sargent s 
improved combination lock; finished with all latest improvements. This make o 


safes is not excelled by any other for durability and safety. Will be sold cheap. 
Apply personally or by letter to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


16 Dey Street, New York. 





GENERAL ADJUSTING. 28 YEARS IN FIELD, 
HENRY HOLLAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 223 
e Olive St. Three Years’ Resume, 286 Adjustments, 64 Companies, 528 Policies, 
$1,085,810 Insured. Average Salvage, 64.55 per cent. Prompt and thorough attention given 
to Loss s in Western and Southern States. 


mes 
—_— 








‘AGENCY WANTS. 











ANTED—A POSITION AS SPECIAL. AGENT 

for New England for some reliatle Fire Insurance Co., by a young man who has 

had ten years’ local experience with the best American and English Companies, and also 

some experience in special work: would also like the Local Agency of such company. Can 
furnish the best of endorsements for position sought. Address, ** H. C, W.,” 

Care Tue Spectator Co., 16 Dey St., N. Y. 





NSURANCE ADJUSTMENT CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Has been actively and successfully engaged in the Adjustment of Fire and Marine 
Losses since organization under the State Laws of Ohio, April 13, 1875, or more than seven 
years. Refers to the Loss Files of every Insurance Company doing an extended business in 
the United States, for specimens of its work. JOHN I, COVINGTON, Supt. 





To Life Insurance Agents in all 
parts of the United States, (North): 
If you have taken one hundred thous- 
and dollars of new Life Insurance the 
past year, and are a man of good moral 


character, write to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Superintendent, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
and see what the 


HoME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of NEW YORK has to offer. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 





— 
SAAC S. BOYD, ATLANTA, GA., GENERAL FIRE 


Underwriter. Representing London Assurance Corporation, Standard, of 
Columbus Insurance and Banking Company. ae London, and 


Fa J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: 155 Broadway, N. Y. . 








es 
INSURANCE AGENT, 





Raleigh, N. C. 
ye HOMAS T. HAY, GENERAL AGENT vy] RGINIA 
Fire and Marine Ins, Co. for N. C., North and South Carolina departments of the 
Rochester German Ins. Co, Local Agent for Liverpool & London & Globe, Royal, and 
other first-class Companies. 





ATTNALL PAULDING, DISTRICT MANAGER 


Fire Insurance Association, Limited, of London, for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela. 
ware, District of Columbia, and Southern and Western New Jersey, 330 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia. ’ 


E D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR.- 


ance Agents, No. 219 Sansome Street, San Francisco, CAt., represent Me- 
chanics Fire Insurance Co. of New York, Farragut Fire Insurance Co. of New York, German 
Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Firemens Insurance Co. of Baltimore, Exchange Fire [n- 
surance Co. of New York, Citizens Fire Insurance Co. St. Louis. 








DU MONT, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 
e and Adjuster, Mobile, Ala. 





HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va, , 





Joun H. Craizorne, HeRsert W. CLaisorne, 


OHN H. CLAIBORNE & SON, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agents, No. 1110 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 

Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 

chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 





ELL, WALLACK & CO., AGENTS BOATMANS’ 


Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Firemen’s Insurance Company of Baltimore 
184 Broadway, New York. 





TATE AGENCY OF R. G. T SHEPHERD, NEW 
La. 
Company, Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company. Other Companies desired. 


Orleans, Represents Western Assurance Company, Watertown Insurance 





ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





M. MOORE & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
e Agents, representing Orient of Hartford, Louisville Underwriters, North German 
of Hamburg, and Lion of London, Eng. 134 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





TRAIGHT & LYMAN, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. ’ 


EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 2x W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General Agents Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 








ILLIAM A. NOYES & CO., HULL, FIRE AND 


Marine Insurance, 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Ben. PHELon. Mitton C, RANDALL. 


HELON & RANDALL, 47 CARONDELET ST: 


New Orleans, La. General Insurance Agents and Brokers, representing St. Paul, 
Metropole, and Philadelphia Underwriters. Tocorrespondents: We have unusual facilities 
for placing large lines dt incuranee, having made a specialty of this branch of the business 
for several years. Liberal commissions allowed. 





RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Adjusters, 29 and 31 Circle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Established 1869. 
Premiums received, $440,000; Losses Paid, $145,000. Special and prompt attention on? 
the adjustment of fire losses in the Western States. Best of reference given. Correspond+ 
ence solicited. Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. Large lines placed. 





beer H. DARROW, INSURANCE AGENCY, ROOM 


4, S. E. cor. Fifth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Agricultural, Watertown and 
Northern Insurance Companies, of Watertown, N. ¥, . 





